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equal terms, albeit with some Tammany protest. The convention ac-
cepted an invitation of the old Whigs, now Bell and Everett men, to
form a joint electoral ticket; and one was agreed upon containing ten
Bell and Everett men and twenty-five Regency designees pledged for
Douglas. The hope was that the Breckinridge men might come in.
The hope was dim.18
The administration faction of the party, led by Schell and joined by
Daniel S. Dickinson, would have no fusion. It held a separate state
convention a week before the regular one and nominated a state and
electoral ticket. All the time, however, pressure was growing greater.
A number of the most prominent businessmen in New York City were
at work. They had met at the home of August Belmont early in August,
and such men as William B. Astor, A. T. Stewart, George Law, Wil-
liam H. Aspinwall, and William F. Havemeyer let it be known that
there would be no financial contributions unless there was fusion. But
somehow money didn't seem to talk.19
Ill
The chaotic political situation disclosed by the events of May and
June of 1860 was unique in the annals of the nation. Never before or
since has it been duplicated. Only in that fateful year has the stage
been occupied by four parties of relatively equal potentiality, and only
then was the election followed by civil disorder serious enough to
threaten national security. The 1860 chaos largely represented the con-
fusion in attitudes and the new power complex crystallizing at this
time of the convergence of tensions.
Many factors were playing into the hands of the Republicans. The
climax of the emotional tension had quickened conscience, awakening
the moral sense. This inspired new zeal for opposition to slavery. At the
same time the passing of the economic crisis had whetted appetites for
gain. Metropolitans and territorials were eager to cast aside the re-
straining hand of negative leadership and to gather the government's
benefits. Young and positive leaders were bidding for their support;
the new Republican party was straining to grasp power from the falter-
ing hands of the ancient Democracy. The Republican Wide-Awakes